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France exhibits, at this moment, a ſpecta- 
cle equally curious and alarming, but under the 
impreſſions of the alarm we ſeem to have almoſt 
forgot the curioſity. We have beheld a great 


nation burſt at once the bands of an ancient deſ- 


potiſm, and kindling by its own violent agitation, 
ruſh lawleſs from its ſphere, endanger the whole 
political ſyſtem of Europe, and threaten to ſpread 


1ts own conflagration around: The nations have 


haſtily coaleſced ; all but an ungenerous few, 
who, under the ſhield raiſed for common defence, 
and under which they themſelves are defended, 
have opened an intercourſe for private gain. The 
danger is at its height, and all the engines of war 
muſt be drawn out to extinguiſh or deſtroy. 


In the midſt of this general tumult, it is not 
ſurpriſing, if we have neglected to behold fo 
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eye. I will however, for a moment, contemplate 

France, not as it ſtands related to a ſyſtem, but 

as it. ſtands alone; a chaotic maſs in rotary 
| motion and without either centre or baſe. 


It is in vain to look back through hiſtory, there 
is no precedent to be found. In the phyſical 
world there are many volcanos, but a moral vol- 
cano of ſo horrid a ſott was never heard of till 
now. So ſtrange, ſo frightful an eruption of the 

human mind. : 


That France ſhould burft the deſpotiſm which 
conſtrained it, does not at all ſurpriſe me; nor 
am I furpriſed, that, having neither bone or 
nerve of any more ancient inſtitution remaining 
in its frame, it ſhould not have knit itſelf imme- 

diately into ſome new form, or that, ſo circum- 
ſtanced, the French people ſhould yet, for a time, 
hold together, like a ſwarm of begs, by a common 
kindred, a common language, and a common 
x hope: yet the moment was nice, and it ſeemed 
1 N requiſite that ſome ſpeedy organization ſhould be 
| found, however imperfect, as it might be meli- 
orated by exigence and time, into ſome practical 

form; and in fact this was attempted. A conſti- 

tution of two powers only, impracticable it is 

true, and contrary to all theoretic principles; but 
this condition, inſtead of being gradually melio- 

md, 


\ 


< 
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Mich and brought into a conformity lack  iholk 
principles, was raſhly done away. A bew interval 
of diforganizarion'enſued, much more dangerous 
than the former; and ſtrong ſymptoms of anarchy 
began ſoon to appear, till, at length, equality, 
equality, that unequivocal fignal of confuſion, re- 


ſounded from every fide. 


4 wiſh to be brief; bär k muſt Bowtver ſpeak to 
this dangerous word: it holds forth two handles, 


trutb to invite, and on to deceive. 


- Thar men, conGderdl as in a ſtate of nature, are 


| n is undoubtedly true; but that they are ſo, or 


ſhould be /o conſidered in a political ſtate, is as un- 
doubtedly falſe. In ſupport of natural equality we 
may obſerve, that, as individuals we are all made 
of the ſame elements, and are not ſeparated into 


caſts, That men are differently endowed by na- 


ture with bodily and mental ſtrength is true; 
but that is nothing, the chance of the wheel only: 

it affords no baſe to build on; theſe are not inhe- 

citable, things The lottery is renewed; the next 
generation draws, and a different diſtribution 

goes round, | 3 | 


Bur though men in a flats of nature may be 
truly ſaid to be equal, yet the parts of which 
each individual is compoſed, are not ſo. The 
head is more hanourable than the foot, and re- 
quires a nicer organization, though the clay, or 
AS paſte, 


K 4 9 8 
paſte of which they are both compoſed, and che 
duſt i into which they ſhall fall, are preciſely the 


ſame. Political corporations, are but tranſcripts 
of individual life; and the like principles apply; 


the material of which corporations are compoſed, 


is man himſelf ;—a living paſte, and it mult be 
moulded into form; a counſellop head to dire, 
a hand to execute, and a foot t labour, and i in 
compacts with other ſtares, there muſt be found a 
faith to give. The parts then of this corporation 


become untqual by poſition, and by ſuperior or- 


ganization. _ Thoſe parts may revolve, but the 
form and ſubordination muſt be preſerved, through 


whatever flux of parts, or the corporation is no 


more, It falls like the natural man 1nto the ele- 
ments from which it came; that is, corporations 
into individuals, as the individuals into clay. 


In equality of property ſtands upon other 


5 ground, and it may be ſufficient for me to fay, that 


though money, according to the adage, may 
make the mare to go“ it does not, on another 
adage, make the man, II it were for me to 


"if ſay, how natural equality and political inequa- 


lity are compromiſed, and how the atoms may 


gradually revolve, I ſhould not, as I truſt be at a 


loſs. But it is enough in this place to obſerve, 
that the French, by afſuming equality as an uni- 
verſal principle, have put a negative on all incor- 
poration, and have eſtabliſhed anarchy in form. 
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To the WIR equality they have added the word 


unity; but in what- ſenſe they uſe this word will 
be preſently ſhewn/; among the evils of anarchy, 
the abuſe of ſpeech deſerves to wig —— 
89 ons. e mad); e E da) 


I am to ſpeak of anarchy, and in all reaſon 
I ſhould ſay preciſely what it is, and where it is 
to be found; a line of ſeparation between anarchy 


and all other ſtates might be drawn in very few ; 
words. It is, it may be ſaid, that condition of 


things, which cannot ſelf ſubſiſt, but which has 
the principle of its ſubſiſtence without itſelf, which 


is not the caſe of any other condition of ſociety ; 


all the reſt hang, to uſe Milton's words, < ſelf- 
balanced on their centres,” and are thus able to 


ſubſiſt in an iſolated ſtate; but as it will not take 


me, as I think, above a page or two, to enume- 


rate the different conditions of human ſociety, and 


as there are, at leaſt, two diſtinct conditions of 
anarchy, it may be convenient to run over the 
catalogue, negativing thoſe from diſcuſſion 
with which J have no concern. 


All the governments of the world, conſidered 
as ſelf. ſubſiſting and of full growth, have been 


claſſed into four ſorts, and put under four dif- 


ferent principles, which of courſe denominate the 
ſorts; ; the ane, the few, the many, and the mixed; the 
three firſt are conſidered as ſimple pin and 


| | the 


— 


IF : | 


— 
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| the fourth conſidered not as a mere negation of | 
ſimplicity, which would throw all back again, 
but as a mixture of the other three in certain 
aſcertained proportions and ways, and in fact Jeſs 
ſubject to a variety of modes, than either of the 
geber three. 


\ 


ur there are alſo infant and growing conditions 
of ſociety, the hunting and the paſtoral fate, and a 
ſtill further progreſſion into agriculture 3 and me- 
chanic arts, before a perfect government Is 
formed ; theſe are the furtheſt poſſible from 
anarchy ; they are u ider the protection of nature, 
too ſimple for policy and too weak for ill, in 
hazard of being themſelves oppreſſed, but op- 
preſſing none. The different tribes of ſavage 
hunters in North America are often in war, but 
never in anarchy; but that is a queſtion by ſelf, 
and ought not to engage me now, 
q 

There ĩs alſo a ſtate of rapid revolution from one 
of the above principles to another, effected almoſt 
always by force; and alſo aregular, ſtow, progreflive 
change of principle, wherein the inſtitutions of an 
old principle ſucceſſiyely failing, are dextrouſly 
ſupplied by thoſe of a new, till a complete re vo- 
tation is obtained, almoſt always attended with a 
concurrence and gradual conformity of the public 
mind. There is alſo a ſtare of civil war, wherein 


one  princ ie is maintained in arms againſt ano- 
ther, 


* 7 - 
> 
F * 
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| ther, or wherein, db out of the queſtion, 
as being aflented to on all ſides, one man Of | 


family is ſupported againſt another, 15 


' Al theſe ſtates of facie, as being in progreſs 
to obtain a principle, or being already under the 
dominion of one, I ſhall call legitimate, to diſ- 


tinguiſh them from that ſtate of things, which 1 


am next to mark under the name of anarchy. 


Thoſe already. enumerated I conſider as ſelf- 
poized, and ſelf-balanced, and as containing 
the principles of their union and . tranquillity 
within themſelves, and: which, upon the idea of a 
ſelf moving machine, may perform their opera- 
tions without any external aid, whether of i im- 
pulſe or controul. 


But chakk may be alſo a condition of ſociety: ſo 
imperfectly conſtituted within, that it cannot ſubſiſt, 
or be effectually balanced, but by the preſſure of 
ſome external cauſe without. The re action, for ex- 
ample, of a foreign war, which it is therefore 
bound perpetually to provoke. Such a ſtate then 
carrying in its frame a principle of hoſtility towards 
all-others, I ſhall call anarchial; but as we canhot 


ſuppoſe, that the ſurrounding ſtates would ſuffer 


an anarchy of this kind to grow up among them 
from infancy, but would rather cruſh it in the 
ſhell, ſo we muſt look further for our anarch in 
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the Uifolution öf fbmé legitimate eiter, 
ſtrong enough to ſupport itſelf in this hoſtile ger, 
and deriving new ſtrength from _ ” 


But among Aratehs there may be his manifeſt 
diſtinction, that in one anarchy the ptinciple of 
foreign war, and the re- action thence ariſing being 
added to other ſtrong and permanent inſtitutions 
within, ſuch a ſtate may be thereby perfectly bai 
lanced, and become thereupon eminent perhaps, 
for internal good order; ſubordination; and law; 
whereas, another having no inſtitutions of this 
fort, nor any regular controuls eſtabliſhed within, 
may become equally anarchial within and without, 
and exhibit a ſpectacle of horrour hateful both to 
Gods and men; a perfect monſter with teeth and 
claws of iron, and eyes of fire, and which it may 

the duty of all nations by a common n endeavour 
to deſtroy. 88 | 


But there is Mill beyond this, another ſtate; 
which it is more eſpecially the purpoſe of theſe 
meets to explain; an anarchy regularly organized 
into, and containing all the principles of govern- 
ment, but all reverſed and ſtanding on the wrong 
end ;---for good, evil; for virtue, vice; and for ſta- 
wy a ; but of this gs, 


It will; be in vain to look into bingty for ant 


example of the preſent condition of France; it is 
| 1 en 


(C9) 


againſt all chance chat there mould be uch a con- 
dition; it never exiſted before, and never will 


again; yet there have been anarchirs, and I will 


ſtate one the moſt formidable that the world ever 
knew, agreeing with France in this, thar it carried 
the principle of general hoſtility in its frame, 
but no more alike in other reſpects than Macedon 


to Monmouth, © there was a river, indeed, in 


both,” and that was all. Vet it may, however, be 


convenient. to ſtate the caſe, if it were only to 


elucidate and confirm 400 principles already laid 
down. 


The reader will eaſily apprehend that I look to 


Rome. In her early ſtate ſober, decorous, pious, 


temperate, frugal and juſt, full of good laws and 
good manners; age and ſtation reverenced, and a 
ſtrict ſubordination inſtituted and religiouſly ob- 
ſerved; with a thouſand other virtues, as we find 
them blazaned in the ſchools ; yet did this ſober 
and religious Dame carry, notwithſtanding, A 
great bit of the devil in her frame, derived from 
the very cauſe in queſtion, the want of an internal 
balanca; in conſequence of which, ſhe became 
the plague and deſtroyer of more than half man- 


kind. Rome had been, as we all know, a mixed 


legitimate government, out of which the monar- 
chial principle was ſuddenly taken without 
any other change of condition; for it happened 
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and capable, for a time at leaſt, of ſuſtaining 
themſelves; and it alſo happened, that the two 
remaining orders of the ſtate were exactly, and 
beyond all example, and defined, that the ſtricteſt 
ſubordination had taken place; both theſe orders 
therefore ſtood faſt, and, after a time, digeſted 
between them, as well as they could, the power 
which had been thus taken away. 

But it was impoſſible, in the nature of things, 
that a ſtare compoſed of two powers only, without 
a balance, could long endure ; thoſe powers had 
oppoſite intereſts and views, and were naturally 
the political enemies of each other. Their enmi- 
ties, of courſe, became extreme ; but juſt on the 
edge of battle they found means to compromiſe 
their internal differences, by provoking and wag- 
ing a foreign war, under the danger of which 
they were compreſſed by the common enemy into 
internal union, or, at leaſt, a ſuſpenſion of internal 
violence. | 


But the cauſe remaining as before, the dif- 
ſenſions were, of courſe, renewed ; but the ſame 
remedy which could appeaſe their competitions 
at one period, could do it at another, till at : 
length, by a conſtant reſort to this remedy, 
they obtained a ſtate of permanent ſubſiſtence; 
and external war ſubſtituted for regal power, 


became, internally, the ordinary and effectual ha- 
4. a lance 


n 


lance of the ſtate; whereupon military inſtitutions 
were formed, and woven into the ſubſtance of their 
frame; and aggrandizement and war became the 
ruling principles of the whole. Choice now joined 
herſelf to neceſſity, and making, at firſt, equal 
paces, ſoon afterwards outſtri ebe her in the 
march. 


But in the mean time, Rome was become a 
perfect Anarch externally, and with this ſpark 
| 2 the devil in her frame, was deſolating the 

world, going on conquering and to conquer, till, 
at length, wanting external enemies near enough 
to ſerve as a balance, ſhe fell back upon herſelf, 
and periſhed in her own. fires. But yet, chrough- 
out the whole courſe of her exiſtence, ſcarcely was 
this nation, for a moment, internally anarchial, ſo 
wonderfully ſtrong were her original inſtitutions ! 
They held, even, from the reſignation of Sylla to 
the death of Anthony expoſed to all the ravages 
of civil war (though, during this period, ſome 
_ equivocal ſymptoms of internal anarchy might poſ- 
_ fibly have appeared) and they lent, even beyond 
thedate of the republic, their names and forms, and 
even in {ome degree their minen to imperial 
Rome. 5 


of this great but anarchial nation, it is natural to 
obſerve, that had the ſurrounding nations, coaleſ- 
ced againſt her, ſoon after the expulſion of Tar- 
quin, ſhe muſt either have legitimated herſelf, or 
FE: | GC % have 
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have been destroyed as 1 Sts enemy; t it 
is poſſible that this daugerbus principle did vot at 
firſt, amid fo nuch fobriety of manners, evidetitly 
appear, whereas had the bech "all til, both 
within and without, as France now is, the alarm 
muſt, as one ſhould think; have been taken, and ; 
Fhis queen of nations have been ſmothered: a8 A 

mon fler at her very birth, and her Scipios 
and her Cæfars never have atiſen to plague 
mankind. 


We are next, to ſpeak E net condition of 
things, ſuch as one may venture to fay, taking it 
all together, never exiſted before, and never 
will exiſt again; an evil ſurprizing in its nature, 
and terrifying by its magnitude. We are not to 
ſpeak of a ſmall ſtate hke that of Rome, at the 
expulſion of Tarquin becoming externally anar- 
chical by the loſs of one inſtitution; but of a great 
nation computed of twenty-five millions, poſ- 
ſefling a large and fertile portion of the globe, 
rich in product and manufacture, full of policy 
and fcience and arts, commercial, military, active 
enterprizing, equally powerful on both elements, 
and holding, beyond all other nations, the means 
and inſtruments of war; we are to ſee this great 
nation in the midſt of a wide ſyſtem of many 
governments, heretofore poizing each other, break 
violently, and at once, from under its ancient 
6 mes od all Europe, and deſert- 


be. 


tu 5 5 


ing not only one internal principle, but rearing 
and rending every ather inſtitution to tatters, 
whether religious, moral, feudal, or whatever: 
elſe may be ſuppoſed to have held them to gether 
as one government and one people ; and, in this 
ſtate of national inſanity, hugging, ſcratching, 
killing, and poignarding each other; confound- 
ing times and ſeaſons, and years and days, turn- 
ing language itſelf into jargon, and uttering noiſe 
and gibberiſh. and nonſenſe without end. 


Tn this infuriate late it was not poſſible for them 
long to continue without wholly deſtroying each 
other; for every individual was at once both x 
tyrant and a flave, and in every boſom fear and 
rage had mingled their ſpurs together; nothing 
then remained, but to carry this furious ſpirit to 
the frontiers, and to tear and rend and fraternize 
the ſurrounding world; equal at home, a ſovereign 
mob, fitting ſans-culotted, upon a rude heap of 
broken crowns, ſceptres, mitres, croziers, and 
every other enſign of decorum, order, and peace; 
they hoped, however, to find ſubjects abroad, 
and to turn into_hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water their younger brothers, whilſt the rich- in- 
heritance of the world ſhould be all their own. 
In this ſtate of external war, their fury ſeems to 
have been, if poſſible, increaſed by reſiſtance ; 
and like wild, beaſts, they have bit the ſpear 
which nailed them to the ground. If this was 
only repreſented ii in a puppet-ſhow one might 

ſmile, 
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ſmile; but the danger i is "great ad imminent; 
their former attainments in arts, and in war have 
given edge to their rage, as their rage has given 
new impulſe to their ſkill; and nothing but a 
ſtrong caleſcence, and a common and active en- 
deavour, can prevent them from ſi reading, one 
knows not what deſolation around. | 


But there are, doubtleſs, who will call what is 
here written, mere declamation ; there is, it may 
be faid, a repreſentative aſſembly in France, 
and an adminiſtration ariſing out of it, conducting 
public affairs with more energy and ability than 
perhaps is to be found in any legitimate ſtate. 
That there is alſo an adminiſtration commanding 
harder things and better obeyed, than in any 
other ſtate; and that during this ſuppoſed con- 
fuſion, the finances of the country have been ſo 
well managed, that money, adequate to all its 
exigencies, has ſeemed to be drawn from ſome 
exhauſtleſs ſource; events theſe, which imply 
wiſdom, policy, energy, order, and ſubordi- 


nation. 


In order to meet theſe ſobjections, it will be 
proper to draw nearer the queſtion, than I have 
yet done, and to enter the internal of France ; 
the more unpleaſant as it is become a land of 
Jargon, wherein words have loſt their former ap- 
plication and uſe. In regular ſtates, human actions 
have their attributes, as ſubſtances have their 

| qualities, 


„ 


qualities, and, almoſt, as well aſcertained ; we 
call ſome actions, invariably, beautiful or be- 
coming, or juſt; and to others we give cha- 
racters of a different kind; we call murder foul, 
perjury: impious or profane ; treachery baſe, and 
malice hach, but not fo in France ;- there we 
hear of the beauty of aſſaſſination, the philoſophy 
of Atheiſm, the charms of poverty, and the virtue 
of Roberſpiere—Their forced loan has (ſay they) 
been very productive, granted; but what per- 
verſe ſpitit can induce them to call force a loan, 


when the word robbery is ſo commodiouſly at 


| hand ? the like of other things, why is a modera- 
tiſt to be diſtinguiſhed as violent, and why a ſans 
culotte to be called enlighiened? Has he, I wonder, 


like the Prieſteſs of Delphos, been illuminated 


at the wrong end? as well might theſe gentlemen 
ſpeak of the dimenſions of taſte, and the colour 
22 ſound. 


But whence ariſes tis Babel of tongues? 


have theſe free-maſons imported any new ſpeech ? 


no, the words are nearly the ſame, they are only 


miſapplied, or rather only new applied, and 
ſuited to a ſtate wherein every principle has been 
reverſed ; their Nability is in change, their virtue 
in vice, their freedom in neceſfit Y, and their courage 
in deſpair ; the fact is, that they live in extremes, 
and amid all the evils which inhabit there. Their 
fury is in a "(he extreme; it is the fury of all ex- 
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ering al, but their terrors are alſo equally in the 
extreme. It is the terror in every individual, of 
each, and al} the reſt; at either end of the beam 
a man may poſſibly exiſt for a time; but to 
touch the middle is death; there, in the old 
mean, dwell wiſdom and virtue, moderatifts and 
zacivics by birth, and if they had but a 'vifible 
or tangible exiſtence, they would daubtleſs be 
ſeized, without mercy by the revolutionary 
force, and paſled in pou N under 
the - guillotine, 7 


It I ſtrange to ſay, and yet I beligve it may 
be truly ſaid, that the want of all inſtitution in 
France, is become itſelf, an inſtitution of a peculiar 
ſort, forming not a mere negation of order, but 
politive diſorder organized. If theſe words do not 
ſeem to accord, I cannot help it; I ſpeak of diſ- 
agreeing and incongruous things; if we do not 
readily underſtand the preſent condition of France, 
it is not to be wondered at; we reaſon upon old 
principles, but we ſhould conſider every thing 
there by the rule of reverſe; we have always 
thought, and\ our fathers have told us, that go- 
vernments uld be founded on ſome ſolid 
principles, ſtrengthened and ſupported by inſtitu- 
tions of various ſorts, fuch, as amid ſtorms and tu- 

mults might poſſibly ſtand faſt, but no ſuch thing, 
the new college of political philoſophers in France 
have altered all that, and they have accord- 
ingly erected a mighty empire on revolutions, 

one 


(x7) 


one incloſed within another, like the coats of an 


vnion, and ſtanding in the ſame manner upon no- 


thing at all: a government whoſe impulſe is placed 


in all the warſt paſſions. controuled by the moſt 
abject fear, which fear it behoves them to diſſem- 
ble from each other, under the appearance of deſ- 
peration and the cry of liberty or death. In the 
mean time what tyranny can be greater than the 


tyranny of all over all ? where every man to be 
himſelf a tyrant muſt become the ſlave of all the 


' reſt. In this tyranny, he who can do moſt miſe 


chief poſſeſſes the largeſt ſhare; and in this miſchief, 


he not only finds gratification but ſafety too: he i is 
the accuſer, not the accuſed ; the terror of others 


and not their prey; and thouſands, to obtain this 


envied ſituation, diſſemble what virtues they have, 
belie the humanity, and integrity of their own 
hearts, and prudently commit the moſt horrid 
deeds of rapine and of blood, that they may ap- 
prove themſelves worthy citizens and obtain a good 
name. But to relapſe is fatal. To be a good father 
or a good friend hat can be worſe? Such a man 


means, perhaps, to bring the revolutionary ſeveri- | 


ties into reproach, or he will be charged with ſome 
other inciviſm and be made to bite the duff, or in more 
familiar phraſe, to look out of the little wwindoeo, 
(as they ſometimes pleaſantly call the guillotine.) 
But to, ſpeak of the / adminiſtration in France, 
called the Committee of Public Safety. A mental 


energy exactly de with her frame. 
(62 155 D To 
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To apprehend the true nature of this ſingu- 
lar adminiſtration we muſt-look to the cauſe out 
of which it grows: I have not\ſpoken of the peo- 
ple of France as being in a ſtate of nature, that is, 
as unconnected individuals, but as men who had 
been very lately organized, and had, in mercantile 
phraſe, carried on a great trade upon a joint ſtock 
— under a common firm, in which courſe they had ob- 
tained a very large capital, conſiſting of lands, houſes, 
commodities, ibs, money, &c. but who now 
have thought fit to break up their incorporation and 
return to a ſtate of equality, agreeing with a ſtate of 
nature in every thing but 7his, that they till retain 
a joint intereſt, in a common ſtock, which intereſt, 
being for the moſt part indiviſible and local, it was 
neceſſary to manage and preſerve it by the action of 

all, and the Es 1. a few. 


Where there is a permanent cauſe it vill be 
found in ſome mode or other to produce a correſ- 
ponding effect, and thus one might be aſſured, that 
a ſuperintendence would ariſe and be acquieſced in, 
though one might not be able exactly to ſay how: it 

s the point to which ſuch a condition of things preſ- 
ſes with a conſtant endeavour to obtain: we know, 
however, how this particular adminiſtration aroſe. 
It had a legitimate birth; it aroſe out of a conven- 
tion competent at the time to this end ; but it ſur- 
vived the efficiency of that convention, and now 
ſubliſts wholly on the neceſſity of the caſe, correſ- 
5 8 ponding 


7 387 

ponding ae with the total condition of things, 
for ſuch a correſpondence will always ariſe. A lion's 
frame will be accompanied with a lion's mind, as 
a natural reſult : this adminiſtration, therefore, 
may be' conſidered as competent to all evil, bug 
incompetent to good; it manages and preſerves 
the common ſtock with great vigour, becauſe in 
ſo doing it has the concurrence of all, and it col- 
lets all the new principles of evil into full effici- 
ency and force ; mingling fury and fear, and con- 
ducting the action and re- action of. all upon all 
with that ſort of ability and tendency of mind by 
which this ſituation was firſt obtained. 


But ſtill it remains unaccounted for ; why, in 
the midſt of revolutions, the ſame individual men 
ſhould retain the ſame fixed ſtation, appearing 
from day to day to ſtrike a firmer root; and what 
ſeems yet more wonderful, that having but limited 
ends, and no military command or power, how 
they ſhquld be able to extend their authority 
through all the wide regions of France, and ob- 
tain a prompt and perfect obedience from citizens 
and armies in things the moſt arduous and revolt- 
ing to our common nature, and beyond the lin: 
of their ſuperintendence; and in particular ho 
they can collect all the bullion of the country into 
their own hands, make paper circulate for coin, and 
even compel the whole nation to riſe in maſs, and 
offer their firſt lines, at leaſt, to the moſt aſſured de- 


ſtruction. When I have explained this, as I hope I 
D 2 _ ſhall 
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ſhall fatisfaRorily, I ſhall then have the whole 
field before me, and ſhall be able at my eaſe to 
diſcuſs and contemplate the reſt. I doubt not but 
that many of my readers go before me; J affect 
not nove'ty : but thoſe at leaſt wh6 wonder, may 
not be diſpleaſed if we releaſe them from ſo 
unpleaſant a ſtate. | 


1 have ſpoken of internal anarchy as capable 
of organization, and under which organization it 
may long endure : but I have ſpoken of it as a 
monſter not produced in the natural order of things, 

but ſubſiſting on principles wholly reverſed. Mil- 
ton has given us a ſort of phyſical anarchy in his 
infernal world, where he ſays, All life dies and death 
kves, where nature breeds perverſe, all monſtrous, all 
prodigious, things, abominable, unutterable, and worſe 
than fables, yet have feigned or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydra's, and ' Chimera's dire—not 
without reference, I ſuppoſe, to a moral anarchy ; 
for between phyſics and morals there is ſo cloſe an 
analogy, that they ſeem reciprocally to refle& each 

other, inſomuch that the ſame words will for the 
moſt part apply to both, and this anarchy Milton 
ſuppoſes to have principles of its own and to en- 
dure. We are, therefore, to ſee how this monſter. — 
was produced in France, how it is organized, and 
ppon what principles it may Move. n 
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We all know that the firſt efforts of F rance, 
after the ſudden diflotution of its former govern- 
| \ | | ment, 


(#8: Þ 
ment, was towards a legitimate ſtate; firſt, in- 
deed, towards an impracticable thing of vo or- 
ders, which it wanted inſtitutions and manners 
even for a period to ſuſtain, and which it could not 
ultimately have ſuſtained without the balance of 
an external war. Next it fell upon a democracy 
by repreſentation, wholly unſuitable to its general 
condition of manners, habits, ſituation, and ſize; 
but yet in theory, legitimate and fair; but during 
this perilous period of ſcientific legiſlation, anar- 
chy organized itſelf unſeen: a chain of political 
clubs, like an eruptive diſeaſe, embraced the 
whole country, and became in effect the jointed 
bones and vertebræ of the new - born monſter. I 
ſpeak in figure for the ſake both of brevity and 
force, but the reader will look through the figure 
to the thing itſelf: — the head he will allow me to 
ſay, of this articulated monſter was in Paris, under 
the name of the Jacobin Club, but the body was 
extended every where, and after a thouſand involu- 
tions, came round like the ſerpent in the hand of 
Saturn, and terminated in a Pariſian mob. 


Lo theſe clubs, all local, but all in continuity, and 
all alike aſſuming the power of death and confiſ- 


cation, reſorted every where the bold, the ambi- 
tious, the wicked and profane, and in theſe they 
found the gratification of every wiſn. The paſſions 
were of the ſame quality in all, but the word was 
given by the Pariſian Club, and paſſed freely 
threugh every link like an electrical flame: on the 
various articulations of this monſter grew the re- 

r volulionar- 
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volutionary force, conſiſting of detachments from the 
body, and which we may term its feelers and 
its ſtings, thirſting for ſlaughter and for ſpoil ; yet 
from the Jacobins at Paris was emitted the moſt 
powerful and moft active fore, for to that club has 
always been allowed a pre- eminence in ill; and thus 
a regular circulation of evil has pervaded the whole, 
and rendered the monſter through all its involu- 
A tions ſtrictly one, and this is in truth that nity 
l which they ſwear to defend, without which the 
3 fede: -aliſm which they fo fearfully apprehend as 
their final doom would immediately commence. 
4 The dragons teeth would be ſown, and ſtarting up 
ö into armed men, a mutual deſtruction would en- 
ſue. Some efforts towards federaliſm have indeed 
been made, that is, local combinations have been 
4 formed on the principles of local defence; but the 
monſter, quick in its ſenſibility of danger, has 
called forth at once all its poiſon, and the very 
| A of the na are no more. 


But it may be aſked, if I mean to "Ra a ſyſ- 
tem upon figure by no means; but I have a 
right to explain as I can; yet as the queſtion be- {© 
fore us is highly intereſting, I am content to go 
again over the ſame ground without any figure at 
all. I am to fay, then, that France, while medi- 
tating a new conſtitution, which ſhe was unable 
ſuddenly to form, was without thoſe inſtitutians by 
which ſhe might have been temporarily ſuſtained; in 


conſequence of which political clubs or aſſemblies 
were 
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not a brother venture to breathe into the boſom of a 


were formed; every club aſſuming, in defect of 
general government, all ſorts of political power 


of the local energies of particular clubs, and 


was found in the Jacobin Club in Paris. 


became, therefore, the governing principles if 


herefore, be made or found, and the moſt daring, 


courſe take the lead; confiſcations muſt be had, 
and new crimes invented, with ſtrange names to 
terrify and confound : the moderate and good muſt 
| thereupon hide their better diſpoſitions under the 
maſk of violence, in which alone was fafety : all 
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within the limits of its locality. Power once ob- 
tained is, we know, very tenaciouſly held; all 
thoſe clubs wiſhed to retain this power, and thoſe 

members, of courſe, moſt, who moſt. wiſhed to 35 
abuſe it: the wiſh of one club was the wiſh of all, 
and an union thereupon grew for the preſervation 
of this power; they linked together, and a com- 
mon ſenſibility was felt throughout. But there 
muſt be a firſt principle ſomewhere which may 
put the whole as 4 whole in motion, independent 


without which there can be no unity, or any- 
ſyſtem of common ſupport : this ruling principle 

Theſe Clubs originated in a ſtate of diſ- 
order and mutability : diſorder and inſtability 


the Clubs; that which produced them muſt pre- 
ſerve them; a permanent ſtate of diſorder muſt, 


bloody, and profligate -in every club, muſt of 


confidence and friendſhip muſt of courſe ceaſe, and 


brother, 


brother, a with for virtue or for peace; and thus 
was obtained an unanimity in evil. A diſſembled 
one we may charitably hope and believe, but with 
all the _— Wen a real one could 1 


But who were vin INE 155 a ? At | 

firſt the rich, and finally each other. The nobles 
and the church afforded, in the. firſt inftance, the 
moſt inviting confiſcations : they were charged a 
royaliſts, ariſtocrates, incivics, federaliſts, counter 
revolutioniſts, moderatiſts, neutrals, and other 
names not worth remembering, and theſe clubs 
were the accuſers, judges, and kxecutioners, as 
well alſo as the executors of the dead. Every 
hour did this anarchy organize itſelf more and 
more: it inſpired communes, municipalities, depart- 
= fu aſſemblies, revolutionary tribunals, theatres, 
and I know not what; and it appointed civic 
feſtivals, and claimed even the day and year as its 
own, nay even aſſumed, as it were, in mockery, 
the formalities of juſtice and of law. 


During the earlier part of this period, there was 
a mockery of election and of a convention ſuppoſed 
to be legitimately born (and ſo poſſibly it was) but 
out of time and too weak to live; a repreſentation it 
was called but a repreſentation of what? of the 
ſovereign mob? No. This ſovereign was itſelf come 
forth and organized in clubs, and was now acting 
and ſpeaking from the clod. It wanted no repre- 
ſentation unleſs for mockery and ſport, and accord- 
ingly 


(a3) 
ingly it ſaw without emotion, the members of this 
Convention treated with ſcorn. by the Jacobins, 
and old. out for the guillotine by the ſcorr. It 
remains however, and ferves to clothe the 
leaders of the Jacobines with a kind of public 
robe, an inveſtiture of pretence, which lends an 
impoſing ſanction to their decrees; for it is 
wonderful how long words will outlive the ſub» 
you to which _ were nn 19 


This l W cannot, one mould 
think, impoſe much, for it is in fact, a downright 
puppet-ſhow, moved by the committee of publie 
ſafety, for the amuſement of the galleries, where, 
alſo, proceſſions and pantomimes are performed, 
and occaſional tumbling and rope-dancing, by the 
committee themſelves. This committee, miniſ- 
ters of the guillotine, ſtate themſelves' to be in» 
ſtruments only, arifing periodically / out of the 
body of the Convention, into which body they 
are again periodically reſolved ; but they can 
mean only that ſuch is the form, not the reality; 
for every body knows that they can, at pleaſure, 
put that inviolable body of puppets, the Con- 
vention, into a Jacobine bag, and draw them 

forth again, whenever they like, for popular ſpore. 


But whatever be the Conventional farce, 
the nation - itſelf exhibits the moſt tragical 
ſcene. Princes immolated, whilſt. vaſſals reign ; 
conſtitutions made for vet wherein elec 
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26 
tors, in ſpite of repreſentation, come perfonallyfor- 
ward, as a ſovereien mob, to miſrule themſelves ; 
where every thing is reverſed, where a town has 
abſorbed an empire, and the gallerie ruled the 
hall; where the legiſlative is placed in a Rump, 
the judicial in a faction, and the executive in 4 
guillotine, under whoſe univerſal yoke every indi- 
vidual Frenchman is liable to paſs, once and 10 
more. I have read of a non of Tartars (Ariſto- 
cratic, no doubt) whoſe nominal ſovereign was a 


great book ; but neither this book nor any other 


ſovereign, real, or fiftitious, have ever per- 


Formed ſuch wonders as this ſovereign guillotine; 


maintaining liberty by conftraint, animating cou- 
rage by fear, feeding armies with paper, and 
putting gold and rags upon a par, and, far ex- 
ceeding the wonders of the divining rod, not 
only pointing at ſecret mines of ore, but raiſ- 
ing up gold in ready coin from the bowels of the 
earth. Yet 1s not this mighty ſovereign, after all, 
inſtinct with ſpirit, it does not move itſelf, but 
has its favoured miniſters, who muſt paſs in turn 
under the yoke, and be no more. 


But I may ſeem to ſpeak too lightly on a ſubject 


which deſervesthe moſt ſerious tone; for F ranceap- 


pears as an immenſe whirlpool, ingulphing within 
its mad vortex, men, things, and principles ; all 


that was dignified, all that was generous, juſt, 


and good; and throwing up in its tumultuous 
reflux, all evil; equality, madneſs, and crime; 


qt» 3 
nor has there appeared any hope, that this wild 


rotation would - ceaſe. The Sans Culotte of to- 


day, enriched with the ſpoils of the tumult, be» 


comes the Ariſtocrate of to-morrow. He is im- 


merſed in his turn. Revolution grows out of 
revolution, and the fire-eyed monſter of Anarchy, 


like the green eyed one in the play, makes -the 
| delicious food it ſo voraciouſiy feeds on. In the 


mean time, the bare ribs and jointed bones of this 


deſtroyer hold firm; in flux indeed, but the parts 
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which fall are initantly ſupplied, and the clubs, or 


the communes, or the aſſemblies, or the ſeclions 


(no matter for the name) are as ſtrong, as bloody, 
ferocious, and rapacious as before. Robert- 
ſpieres direct, and the like murders are com- 
mitted, whether by maſſacres in groſs, or the 
3 in detail. 8 Lo, 


Corteſpetidinig with this confuſion, the French 
language, itſelf, is reduced into gibberiſh, and it 


ſhould ſeem as if ſome new academy had been 


inſtituted to confound the meaning of words ; but 
the guillotine is an excellent expoſitor, ang en- 
Wee all. EY 


There are two ſubjects hicherte gelayed, which 

I almoſt fear to touch, religion and morality. No 
figures, no frippery, ſhould diſgrace the ſolemn 
horrour of a ſcene wherein not only France, but 
human nature itſelf, is ſo deeply concerned. - Can 
it be, that all modes of reverence and worſhip of 
Ts the 
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the Creator of the Univerſe are aboliſhed, and his 
very. being and attributes denied? and by ſuch a 
worm as man ? is this in our general nature, under 
any perverſion? or is it in France alone ? I have 
faid that we are not divided by nature into caſts, 
but I truſt that this ſingle exception may be found ; 

and certain it is, that there has always appeared to 
me, and I find to others, a certain peculiar, how- 
ever derived, in the minds, and even in the exter- 
nal features of the French, which ſeem to ſeparate 
them from the general maſs; if ſo, this comfort 
may be drawn, that with men fo diſtinguiſhed, 
the reſt of the world can never fraternize. 


But to be without 8 would be but going 
half way; they have found in religion as in other 
things, a negative principle; and the worſhip with- 
drawn from the Deity, ſeems to be enthuſiaſtically 
paid to the Prince of Hell; nor ſhould I be ſur- 
prized to find Legendre, his head crowned with 
the tri- coloured enſign, and his poſteriors bare, 
lead up, monthly, for ſacrifice, ſome young and 
blameleſs Arifocrate, and butcher him even at the 
ſhrine of Marat. As yet the new race of days and 
feaſons are but begun, but hereafter how gorgeous 
will not the ſaints of their new calendar appear? 
Robertſpiere and Danton, “ and the reſt, all crim- 
: | {on 


* Tt will appear from this paſſage, as well as from others, 
that theſe ſheets were written ſome weeks ago,—Why the 
publication was * is not worth relating ; but it appears 

rom 
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ſon wich laughter, and blazoned in aw bre- 
threns blood. But of Atheiſm, it may be perhaps 
enough to ſay, that it is the religion of anarchy. 
I have, however, read, that in one of their late 
humours at the Jacobin, they have reſtored the 
Maker to his univerſe, and by acclamation' too, 
which is conſidered as the moſt honourable way: 
bur' they are variable in their fancies, and I ſhall 
not believe them to be quite in earneſt, till 1 find 
them alſo ons to reſtore his laws. 


But Ride in BADLY as well as in religion, 
their negative principles ſeem wholly to prevail; he 
is a good citizen, ſay they, an excellent patriot in- 
deed ! what enormous miſchief has he done ? the 
Jacobins have lately purified. Purified is the 
word, let no body object; thoſe who claim a right 
to Pervare things, way be allowed a dominion over 


from hence, that he who would delineate the preſent yarigble 
condition of France, ſhould dip his pen in the rainbow, and 
publiſh every morning in ſome daily poſt. Who, a few weeks 
ago, could have foreſeen that Danton would ſo ſoon have 
been thrown from the wheel, or that Legendre, no longer the 
facrificer, but the victim, ſhould be ſeen ſhrinking from the 
knife, uplifted by another hand. Perhaps other and more 
extraordinary events are coming forward. I would not ſwear 
that we ſhall not behold another Mahomet in Roberiſpiere, and 
find Atheiſm and Fanaticiſm very lovingly ſhake hands to- 
gether. The extremes of each are ſo near each other, that 
they may very well, for what I can * exchan ge the fraters 


nal kiſs. 


words ; 
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words | but how have they purified ? ? by ill; he 
who among them could fairly prove that he had 
committed enormities, for which in any other 
condition of things he would be hanged, and well 
deſerve ta be ſo, was allowed to be a pure Jaco- 
bin. Happy Robertſpiere, who during the whole 
courſe of this ſevere purification, was confeſſed, on 
all ſides, to have obtained a ſuperior excellence in 
ill. Anacharfis Cloots was ſuſpected both of benevo- 
| lence and caſh, and he accordingly awaits the 
guillotine ; with him, Thomas Paine, though no 
member. But what had Thomas done? he never 
was ſuſpected ſurely of a ſingle doit; but he was 
ſuſpe&ed, it ſeems, of commiſeration; and more 
to ſname him, of commiſeration for a King; and 
thus the outcaſt of England becomes the Martyr 
of France, and Thomas dies at laſt, for being 
' righteous overmuch. But yet, I think, they will 

in this inſtance, forbear the guillotine, leſt the 
Crown and Anchor ſhould rejoice ; but they will, 
however, effect their purpoſes another way; they 
will withhold from him his beloved brandy, and 
he will thereupon die (to ſpeak i in their language) 

of infortitude in a cell, 1% 


Having ſaid thus much, I return to the 
queſtion already put, how the preſent adminiſ- 
tration 1n France can obtain ſo prompt an obedi- 
ence, as, in fact, they do obtain, t throughout alt 
France, to the harſheſt commands; the anſwer 
is, I think, now become eaſy. They are the lead- 

ers 
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ers of the Jacobin Club, aſſuming a legitimate 
right; derived. from a ſuppoſed free Convention, 
repreſenting the whole kingdom; but in fact, 
poſſeſſing their efficiency as leaders of the club 
only, which from time to time, they purify as 
they like. Through a Chain of clubs they paſs their 
purpoſes. Obedience to the chief tub is the law 
of all, as being, in fact, the only principle of their 
union, and' permanent exiſtence. Their clubs are 
all executive, and conſequently France is execu- 
tive at every point. The word is given, be it what 
it may, by the Jacobine and the members of the 
other various clubs, . conſtituted as they are, 
blindly drive and are driven as the motion 
given by the Jacobin ſhall direct the way ; all 
act upon all, and delay or. diſobedience, or 
even debate, would be inciviſm, and confiſca- 
tion, and death: thoſe who compel others, are 
themſelves compelled, and they feel in their 
own boſoms the weapons of their own revolu- 
tionary force; and they ſubmit, therefore, with 
diſſembled joy and real terrour to theſe ſelf-created 
neceſſities, and drawing-the pooreſt peaſant into 
their vortex, riſe, one and all, to triumph or to 
2 in a maſs! 


Whatever therefore can be effected by force, 
generating ſorce, this adminiſtration may clearly 
effect. But there are other things which may 
ſeem out of the reach of force. Money, in parti- 
cular, is a natural meaſure * commercial value, 

V and 
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and it ſeems as hard to ſubſtitute any thing elle 


in its ſtead, as to make a butterfly paſs for a 
yard, or a Tulip for a pound. But as this 
point does not ſeem to be generally underſtood} I 
wilt endeavour with ſome care to explain; no people, 
it may, be affirmed, can riſe unto, or ſubſiſt in 


a ſtate of civilization, or even in an organized 


anarchy, without an eſtabliſhed meaſure of com- 
mercial yalue, not leſs important than thoſe of ex- 
tenſion or of weight. I paſs the imperfect effects 
which imperſect ſtates make to obtain fuch a meas 
fore, But the perfect meaſure is compoſed of 
the two metals, gold and ſilver Bullion, compoſed 
and combined for local uſe. But theſe metals, in 


France, having been rafhly expended in the firft 
moments of her anarchy, and having been largely 


drawn off by her Emigrants, had nearly failed; 
and it became neceſſary, if poſſible, to ſupply its 
place. This in an orderly gondition of things, by 
loans and by exports, might eaſily have been done, 
that is, new coins might thereby have been obtained 
in the place of thoſe which ſhe had expended ; but 
credit; that is, the credit that, at a certain future 
time, real money would be produced and paid, will, 
during that time ſupply its place, which credit is ſig- 
nified, we know, by paper votes; but credit as well 
as money, was gone in France. But was there then 


no remedy? None, certainly, under the general 
law of human affairs, But France was an anarchy, 


and might act againſt that law. In ſhort, the com- 
mittee of 7 ſafety found a remedy in vio- 
lence 


lente; injuſtice; and a ; their method was 


ſhort; they manufactured rags into paper, and to 
different pieces of this paper they gave the ſame 
denominations of value as had belonged to their 
former coins, and ordained that each piece of this 
paper ſhould paſs for its nominal value, by the 
guitlotine ; but this, the reader will eaſily perceive; 
was but half the work, for the value of commodi- 
ties would riſe in proportion to the nothingneſs in 
value of the ſuppoſed equivalent; but they cured 
that too, they ſet a nominal value on commodities, 
on the _ as nearly as the nature of the thing 
would allow, of their ancient price, at which rate 
it was ordained by the authority aforeſaid; that the 
—— and aſſignats ſhould paſs for each 
other; with this alleviation naturally attending, 
that the force ſhould go round; he that took 
the aſſignat on force, was allowed to avail himſelf 
of the ſame force, to paſs them again on his 
neighbour, at the ſame nominal rate. And thus it 
appears, that a ſtgte may endure by carrying the 
prineiple of force and injuſtice to the extreme. And 

we find here a ſource of money for domeſtic uſes, 
of which there appears no end. But how has ſhe 
ſupplied herſelf for the ptirpoſe of purchaſing 
foreign ſtore? for it is obvious that where 
the force does not extend, the aſſignats are no- 
thing, but are reduced to rags again; but the 
reſources of this committee were not to be ex- 


hauſted; for having withdrawn all bullion out of 
ES F = drag 
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domeſtic uſe, it was eaſy for them to collect, by 


means of the ſame guillotine, all the coin and bul- 
Hon which remained in the country into their own 


Hands, leaving affignats to circulate at home, as 
the proper money of an Aharchical ſtate; whilft 
they applied the real bullion for the purchaſe of ſuch: 
ſtoxes of war and ſubſiſtence from abroad, as their 
ere ſhould require. This fund is ſaid to be 
very large, and perhaps is ſo, as relative to the uſes 
to which it is now applied, though I do not believe 


it to amount to one fourth of their former circu- 


Iation. Fhey pretend to cxconomize this fund, 
taking, doubtleſs, due care that no other indi- 
viduals than themſelves, ſhall hold or laviſh the 
precious ſtore for any other uſes than have already 
been named; and in particular, that none 'fhall 
find wherewith to ſupport them in any country, 
wher=to their miſeries might ineline them to 77 
All this may be conſidered as ability, but it is t 


ability of neceſſity; one villany compels another, 


and they go they know not whither.* 


* Nothing can more evidently prove, that France is anar- 
chical throughout, than that ſhe ſhould be able to ſubſtitute 
force for money. This meaſure of commercial value is 
forced upon us gradually, and by a gentle neceſſity. It' 
produces and ſupports, and is, in return, ſupported and per- 
fected, by a civilized and legitimate ſtate of ſociety. But 
itheſe gentlemen repeal at once the wiſdom of nature, and 

ſubſtitute their own force in the place, differing from neceſſity 
11 this, that — always uſes the human faculties as its 
inſtru- 
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. T have now ſpoken what I have wiſhed. to ſay, 
concerning the internal of France, yet not wich- 
out reference to a farther view; namely, the 
influence upon the whole condition of France 
produced by that external war, which ſhe cannot 
do otherwiſe than provoke, and the danger #4 
ariſing therefrom to the reſt of Europe, But be- 
fore I enter into this conſideration, I think it 
reaſonable to contemplate for a moment, the na- 
ture of that conſtitution which ſhe was very near 
obtaining, and the effects which n would 
have ariſen therefrom. 


| The Briſotines made a bold effort to renew 
the democracy by repreſentation, and periſhed in 
the attempt. It was indeed a very deſperate one, 
as it was not reaſonable to expect that the people 
now become ſovereigns in their own . would 


1 and the effect correſſ ponds with the means; ; but 
brutal force acts againſt thoſe faculties, and reduces them to 
nothing. Thoſe who know the nature of money, and 
through how many mediums it muſt paſs to its perfection, 
muſt ſtand aſtoniſhed, that principles ſo facred and ſo various 
ſhould be all reverſed and comprized in a guillotine. I had 
thoughts of ſtating thoſe principles (and indeed have done ſo, 
and they now lie before me) and by ſo doing, I meant to put 
it out of all queſtion, that France was wholly anarchical ; but 
I find what I have written to be too long for inſertion i in a 
note, and that it cannot be abridged. 
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be induced to dethrone themſelves, and furniſh the 
Convention with a military force to that end. The 

time was paſt, and a democracy by repreſentation 

was no longer the object of the general wiſh. The 

very attempt was become rebellion againſt eſta- 
bliſhed Anarchy, and in ſo far the Briſotine faction 

may be ſaid to have deſerved their fate; yet, if the 
plan of ſupporting the Convention by a departi- 
mental force to be periodically renewed, which was 


the object of the Briſotines, had accompanied its 


birth, the democracy might poſſibly have ſucceed- 
ed, and have grown ſtrong enough, in time, 


to have ſuſtained itſelf without a military nurſe. 


The defign was, to have given the Convention a 
guard from the different departments to be peri- 
odically changed, which would have given effi- 
ciency to that body, and would have enabled 
them by their committees, reſolvable into the 
body of the Convention, to have exerciſed all 
the powers of government, and to have obtained 


obedience to their decrees. 


The theory ſeems fair, and has in another 
place been practically executed on a ſmaller ſcale, 
Connecticut in America was juſt this very demo- 
cracy by repreſentation, and the deputies were 


elected twice in every year, and never was 


public tranquillity or purity of manners fo 
well maintained. But to preſerve the prin- 
ciples of ſuch a democracy, whether in France 
or elſewhere, I think, that it ſhould be ſe: 
cure. 
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gure of peace. In war, if the elections ſhould 
be remitted as impracticable, and there upon the 
aſſembly ſtand faſt, then war would be perpe- 
tually provoked, and the army would become 
the inſtrument of an ambitious few; but if the 
elections ſhould, in ſpite of every difficulty, bo 
made, and the aſſembly of courſe repolve, then 
the army, wanting a fixed and viſible head, would 
become attached to ſome favourite chief, and a 
military deſpotiſm enſue. A revolving government 
and a flanding force ſeem to me incompatible things. 
It would therefore, as I gueſs, diſſolve, not into 
Anarchy, which is a rare and novel thing, but into 
deſpotiſm, or perhaps a mixed Rate, 

| ME 
Of Connecticut, where thisconſtitution produced 
the beſt effect, we ſhould obſerve, that it ſtood in 
no fear of war, and had no eſtabliſhment ro that 
end. It ſtood as part of a great ſyſtem, which 
acted ſalutarily upon it from without; it was neigh- 
boured alſo by kindred ſtates, and by the com- 
mon parent of them all controuled ; hut France, 
_ diſpoſed by the temper of her people to war, is 
urrounded by enemies, and would, impelled 
by popular paſſions, have been almoſt conſtantly 
in a ſtate of hoſtility with them all. 


1 know of no other democracy by repreſenta- 
tion. The caſes of Athens and of Rome, called 
democracies, will not apply. 


R 
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On the whole, and according to the belt, but 
very imperfect views, which I am able to take 
of the queſtion, France, under a free Conven- 
tion of this kind, would have been for ſome 
time extremely impertinent at leaſt, yet without 
joſing her civilization, and acting by detachments, 


and not pouring out, as at preſent, her whole 


collected ſtrength on, every foe; but this ſtate of 
things, however, could not, for many reaſons, 
as it ſhould appear, long endure, and principally 
becauſe it would have had no ſolid parts, but muſt . 
have exiſted in rotatory motion, ſubject by vari- 
ous accidents to be fatally diſturbed. But the 
very fancy of ſuch a Conſtitution is now gone 
by, and ſhould not detain us more. 


I ſhall proceed to conſider France not as iſo- 


Hated, but connected, acting againſt. and acted 


upon by the ſurrounding ſtates, and her whole 
condition muſt be therefore combined of her own 
internal principles, ſuch as they are, and of this 
action and re- action producing a general effect. 
And I ſhall involve in the queſtion ſuch objections 
to the ſtatement I have made, as have chanced to 
come in my way, and to which I ſhall give ſome 


re ly. 1 - 


1 have alread y ſaid, that as the principles of legi- 
eimate ſtates are tranquillity within, and defence 


without, 
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5 VWirhont, fo thoſe of an anarchy; in every thing 
perverſe, are within diſſenfion and without offente. 
External war clothes hath furious paſſions with 
deceitful names; virtue, patriotiſm, civiſm, and 
the reſt, and feeds thoſe paſſions with the hope of 
conqueſt, dominion, aggrandizement, and glory. 
It appeaſes alſo, or at leaſt regulates ſomewhat of 
the rage within, by giving it an external vent, 
which elſe might ferment too abundantly, and 
anarchy become ſuddenly its own grave. of 


But I am told mat F rance is not to be conſi- 
dered as an anarchy, but an infuriate deſpotiſm. 
On which ſuppoſition, 1 preſume, the Committee 
of Safety are to be combined and conſidered as 
one tyrant. I do not know why this diſtinction is 
inſiſted upon, unleſs it be to ſupport an argument, 
that France is in a condition to be treated with 
for with deſpotiſm we may undoubtedly treat. But 

A muſt obſerve, that one great and eſſential diffe- 
rence between infuriate deſpotiſm and anarchy is 
thts, that the condu& of the ane' is founded in 
choice, and that of the other on neceſlity : Domitian, 
if it had pleaſed bim, might have been as amiable 
as his brother Titus, the Lover and the Love of bu- 
man kind; but it was not to his humour, he did not 

Uke it, and that was all. But ſuch is not the caſe - 
of this Committee furiouſly impelling it, it is true, 
but yet as furiouſly impelled; and if they did not- 
you furniſh the ein of n with carnage, 

f they 
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they would themſelves be torn pieces TY them aud 
ſcattered in the wind; but it may, perhaps, be 
ſaid, that they like the ſport—I believe ſo. Choice 
and neceſſity may travel very lovingly together; 
but if the former fails in the march, the latter, 
notwithſtanding, goes ſturdily on without any re- 
gard to its fainting brother. 


The adminiſtration in an anarchy, i is a reſult 
only; but in a deſpotiſm, it is the cauſe. 


I wiſh with all my heart, that any man 
could make it out, that France=was a deſpotiſm 
only, however enraged ; ſuch a perſuaſion as 


that might ſet our minds very much at eaſe. 


We might ,indeed, lament over a fallen dynaſty ; 
but it is a common obſervation, that we bear the 
misfortunes of our neighbours with very patient 
minds. The members of the Committee, already 
confidered by this argument as a corporate unity, 
might ſoon reſolve themſelves by poniards, or 
otherwiſe into a-perſonal one, and in ſuch dig- 
nified perſon, let us ſay Roberſpiere, a new dy- 
naſty might commence, with whom we might 
treat, and whoſe eſtabliſhed power, if need were, 
we might guarantee. But, alas! where is that ſteady 
military organization uſually linked to the throne 
of power? Where that ſolid baſe, and that orderly 
ſubordination of parts out of which ſuch an eleva- 
tion may grow? This Committee wear the Impe- 
rial purple indeed; alas ! they are but the bloody 
as |: though 
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though willing inſtruments of daring ruffians and 
intricated clubs—politically wiſe, it will be ſaid, 
and daring: yes; poſſeſſing the molt perfect of all 
wiſdom and all courage; the wiſdom of neceſſity, 

and the courage of deſpair ; likely to beget in us 

that prudence and that vigilance which out of the 
neceſlity of ſelf-defence will naturally ariſe, 


' Queſtions. have alſo ariſen concerning aggreſ- 
Fon, which ſurely.might have been ſpared. If I 
ſhould ſeek the tyger in his laire and affail him 
there, am I the aggreſſor ? Or does not the tyger 
bear aggreſſion i in his very frame? Anarchy in 
like manner puts the world on its defence.” France 
cannot preſerve her preſent condition but by ex- 
ternal war: a month's external and internal peace, 
and one half would die hyſter ical, and the other, 
it is to be hoped, would return with penitence 
and ſorrow to the fanes of truth, But why not, 
therefore, ſuſpend our hoſtilities > Why ſhould 
we compreſs her into ſtrength ? Why give her by 

external war the princi; les of internal union, with- 
out which ſhe would deſtroy herſelf !—Who 
ſpeak thus? On which fide do they ſpeak? If 
peace would deftroy her, by what arguments 
would they perſuade her to put herſelf into this ſtate 
of ſelf-deſiruftion ? I wiſh they had eloquence 
enough ſo to perivade her; but ſhe has more wit or 
more inſtin&, or call it what you will, than to be 
thus perſuaded, She bears hoſtility in her very na- 
ture. Hoſtility not againſt one nation only, but 
G 12 all, 
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all, as they may come into contact with her; 
though, no doubt, ſhe would be glad to take them 
in turn. Againſt ſuch a principle of general hoſ- 
tility, all nations, without a fingle exception, 
ſhould unite. The whole ſyſtem of Europe is at- 
tacked, and neutrality is treaſon, though, perhaps, 
moſt excuſeable. in little Genoa, faſcinated be- 
neath the dragon's eye. 


But where is America? Will ſhe mingle 
her honours with anarchy ? I do not think it 
poſſible : ſhe confeſſes obligations. To whom? 
'To thoſe whom the preſent powers of France 
have deftroyed, and whoſe unhappy fate they 
ſhould therefore in all reaſon reſent. But what 
are her obligations, taken in any point of view ? 
| Obligations to thoſe who could give her no other 
pledge of friendſhip or fidelity than the intereſt 
which they avowed themſelves to have in divi- 
ding the Britiſh empire—America from England, 
as England from America. The falſe friend of 
one, and the real enemy of both. The profligacy 
of this declaration announced to every intelligent 
mind the approaching diffolution of that govern- 
vernment by which it was made. Decorum has 
its uſes, and will go far even after honour and in- 
tegrity is paſt ; but avowed profligacy is diffolu- 
tion itſelf ; but, in the mean time, what obligation ? 
Obligation was renounced, and accommodating 
injury ſubſtituted in its place. We may love the 
treaſon, 
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treaſon, but the traitor ought to be hated and 
deſpiſed. But now even accommodation is 
paſt. The war of brothers 1 is no more; but the 
ties of kindred remain, and that diſtance which 
ſhould render us more dear to each other will ſe- 
cure us from a ſecond fall. But does America 
talk of obligations ? To England ſhe owes thoſe 
which no wars or time can cancel. To England 
ſhe owes her very being, her civilization, her 
policy, her arts ; will ſhe renounce the 
ſenſations of kindred and of blood ? Let her 
firſt give us back our philoſophers and, divines 
—our Locke, our Newton, and our Shakeſpear, 


Let them give us back our language and our law. 
— But it cannot be—we are and muſt be one 


people, though of different government, yet 
of one intereſt and one mind. England can- 
not ſuffer without injuring America at her very 
ſource. I know that there are ſubje&s of compe- 
tition between us, which ſhould be left to time. 
If ſhe mingles injuſtice and rapacity with her 
growth, it will grow into a principle which will 
| ſtrengthen with her ſtrength, infe& her morals, 
and deſtroy her in the end. She has ſomething 
to fear. She is, in progreſs indeed, to become 
great, but her governments are in progreſs too. 
They are not fixed. The government ſhe now 
wears is rather for faſhion than for uſe. She can 
ſubſiſt without any government at all. Her's 


is a riſing market, converting every incident into 
| G2 value 
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value and uſe: policy and ſpecial views of terfi« 
porary intereſts are beneath her condition. Hon - 
our, and ſentiment, and virtue ſhould be now 
her traffic, beyond all attainments of commodi- 
ties or gold. Theſe will come in courſe with- 
out her ſpecial heed. She ſhould be cautious 
not to ſtain her honours by mingling with 
anarchy and feeding a dragon grown out of the 
corruption of the human mind, and which threat- 
ens to generate more dragons, and to deform 
the. world. On the outſkirts of America and 
on the ſhores of the ocean there may be an inte- 
reſted clamour, but it cannot, I think, affect the 
great body of the landholders within. 


But there is another republic nearer home who 
ought, I think, for their own honour, to come 
forth : ſecure, as they think, in their localities, 
they govern themſelves on ancient maxims of po- 
licy and prudence, without enough confidering 
that thoſe maxims may hold a great while and yet 
not always. They never faw an anarchy before, 
and therefore to that condition thoſe maxims may 
not apply. Do they conſider France as a ſiſter 
republic ? What ſiſter ! What republic! there is 
no meaning in the term, or what there is, is 
negative only. It negatives the name of king, 
but for the reſt it may mean any thing. It 
may mean a gang of thieves, a horde of Tartars, 
or the anarchy of France. Let them ſuppoſe that 


the reſt of che world ſhould for a period become 
1 neutral, 


T 3 
neutral, would they like to be kiſſed and frater- 
| nized by France? Perhaps their localities might 
not avail them long. And will they ſkulk, as it 
were, under a ſhield held up by others, and not 
themſelves combat againſt, the common enemy 
of all? This is not like the firmneſs and 
gallantry of the Helvetian States. But, defence 
out of the queſtion, the cauſe of humanity calls 
upon all—humanity towards twenty-five millions 
of people, now labouring under the ſtings of the 
ſevereſt tyranny that ever afflicted ſo large a por- 
tion of mankind, and whom the whole world are 
concerned to reſtore, once more, into a ſtate of 

order and peace. Len 


But to proceed - Other objections have been 
made, but with little reaſon. Would you exter- 
minate a whole people? There is not a mouth in 
England large enough to ſay ye. But put it the 
other way, would you defend yourſelt to the laſt 
extremity? Who is ſo mealy-mouthed as to ſay 
No ? The proper anſwer is, that we will go the 
length of ſelf-defence, be it what it may; and that 
we think it reaſonable that ſome compenſation 
ſhould be made and ſome ſecurity given, if it can 
be had, that the like injuries may not be renewed. 
But who can ſound the future? We muſt do what 
Practicability, limited by juſtice and reaſon, can eſ- 
feet. 5 
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But what, ſay theſe objectors, is our ultimate 
view? The anſwer is eaſy, /a afety and peace; 
the means are ſuch as we can employ, and the 
reſult is in the dark; I would not have the finger 
of a Frenchman hurt, if I could help it. They 
are our brothers, though under a delufion un- 
heard-of before; but if they are not effectually 
reſtrained from hurting others, they will, un- 
doubtedly, deſolate the world. Every political 
expedient, every aſſuaſive art will, it may be 
hoped, be practiſed: but if all ſhould fail, we are 
upon our defence, and we, muſt reſolutely main + 
tain it through all its reſorts. The danger is im- 

inent, and the time full of dread. If the 
French were ſavages only, it were nothing; 
but they have much to reform before it 
comes to that; they are an organized Anarchy | 
of twenty-five millions, poſſeſſing all the means 
and arts of war, with principles of furious 
energy diffuſed throughout. Every part in 


motion, obeying and obeyed ; yet, without ſhape, 


diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb; without a. 


hand to offer, or a faith to give. And in one 


article of the higheſt import, Poſſeſſing an ac- 
knowledged ſuperiority over all the coaleſced 
ſtates. The French artillery is more numerous, 


better underſtood, and better ſerved than in 


other ſtates. The principle of war has been 
to much changed by the ule of thoſe machines, 
that an army ſeems to be little more than their 


Rrendant train; and when the battle 1s over, pre- 
pared 
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| pared to reap the ſpoil; inſomuch, that it ſeem 
likely, that in proceſs of time, war will be 
the moſt mechanical of all occupations, and 
Its events ſo calculated on the grounds of ma- 
thematical certainty, that what is now called 
the fortune or chance of war, will be ſpoken 
of no more; an event which, ſhould it come to 
paſs, would give ſtability to induſtry and empire, 
and effectually check the invaſions of poverty on 
wealth ; for we may preſume, that opulence and 
artillery would grow together. But in the preſent 
moment, France has an advantage 1 in this article, 
and well knows how to bring it into uſe. But ſhe 
has fortunately alſo many wants; ſhe wants iron, 
and poſſibly nitre ; for as to the boaſts ſhe makes 
of an ample ſupply, I give little heed. Nor, in 
my opinion, is her fund of bullion collected or 
collecting for the purchaſe of military ſtores, 
nearly equal to her need. But we ſhall not be 
without cauſe of the moſt juſt alarm, if we look 
at her in her exertions, deriving her firſt motions 
from the leaders of the Jacobines. We ſhall then 
behold her attacking and attacked on all ſides, 
defeating and defeated, puſhing her advantages 
or returning to the charge, in all which con- 
_ ditions ſhe appears truly formidable; and after 
this, we are to ſee her riſe in maſs; and offer her 
firſt ranks to deſtruction, that their ſlayers, fa- 
tigued with ſlaughter, may themſelves perifh by 
thoſe behind. Great was the aſtoniſhment of 
Europe 
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Europe at this event, and much ſurprize was ex- 


preſſed at the means by which it was effected; 


but we judged upon the maxims of our own. 


ſober condition, and knew not to what length 


ſuch a termagant as this might go. But the whole 


myſtery conſiſted, as I think, in the cauſes already 


aſſigned, namely, that France, contrary to the con- 


dition of all other nations, was executive at every 
point; and that under a reciprocal compulſion, 
they take the field; wounds, and death are no- 
thing to thoſe who eſcape them thoſe who periſh 
tell no tales, and thoſe who {urvive ſurvive to boaſt ; 


perhaps to be told that they have deſerved well of 


their country. In the mean time, there is ſcarcely 
a man among them who dots not curſe that 


country, and lament his fate; but the like occa- 


fion, however, returns, and the revolutienary force 


is as peremptory as before. 


But what ought to give other nations the greateſt 


ala m, is that out of this habit of war, there is likely 


to grow, in time, a zeal and permanent ſtrength, 
and foldiers to ariſe the moſt proper to give it the 


bigheſt effect. The weak and the infirm will 


periſh under the ſeverities of the field, and leave 
behind them thoſe only who are to he conſidered 


as the bones and finews of war. It is not time, or 
courage, or experience, that forms the Veteran; 
it is that conſtitution which ſurvives cold and 


tunger and toll, and which rothing but the 


canuon ball can efſectually deſtroy. It is true, 
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that to this Conſtitution is generally added 
courage, as the reſult of ſtrength; but this is not 
ſo much the value of a Veteran, as that he will 
ſuſtain wear, and tear, that he is not to be found 
on a ſick liſt, but will come ſtrong and healthy out 
of every campaign; fe may be computed as one 
man out of ten, and to carry the reſt in his belly. 
An army of ſuch men is formidable indeed, nor 
are they only in themſelves hardy, but become 
alſo in courſe, the parents of a hardy race; add, 
that whatever there is of military genius, muſt 
come forth, as equality opens to the beſt ſoldier a 
ſaperior right of command. | 


Theſe, I compute, are among the evils 
which threaten the ſafety of all Europe, and 
call upon the nations to combine, and. cruſh, 
if poſhble, this Dragon in the ſhell; but do 
they require yet ſtronger motives ? let them, 
then, hear .the voice of France, inciting her 
wolves to ſlaughter—** Patriot virtues, enlight- 
c ened Sans Culottes, behold your prey. Sove- 
& reigns without ſubjects, behold your ſubjects 
ce there! the ſlaves have already bent their necks 
to deſpots, and will not refuſe dominion to 
ce the free. Do you wiſh, O Citizens, to ex- 
change your aſſignats for coin, the ſlaves have 
« gold, you will find it in Amſterdam? You will 
5e find 1t---where, I truft, they will firſt find a 
ce grave ! Sons of philoſophy and war, iron ſhould 
5 be your only manufacture, excluſively your own ; 

H ** who 
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ce who touch it are your foes. War only is worthy: 
« of your virtues. War your ſole purſuit, and 
& tribute your only gain. Let the drudges of 
% England labour in the mine of commerce, 
{© their tribute will be only the more abundant. 
& The flaves are well fed, and may afford ta 
&« bleed; their palaces and their houſes, if not 
ce their churches, are rich; their beds and 
& couckes are ſoft, and their women fair.” 


- 


do not ſay that France has diſtin objects, or 
contemplates with preciſion her future courſe ; 
but it is a common obſervation, that none climb 
ſo high as thoſe who know not whither they go. 


There is yet another conſideration of an un- 
pleaſant ſort; but which ought to be added as the 
ſubject of very juſt alarm, and ſuch as ought to 
excite, in the moment, the moſt vigorous efforts. 
The ſtates with which we are coaleſced, are not, 


Jam atraid, ſo conſtituted as to gain ſtrength by 


compreſſion, and to reſlore themſelves thereupon 
by an elaſtic force. Nothing but a general in- 
tereſt, reſting upon a common centre, can effect 
that. The lubjects of thole ſtates are ſubmiſſive, 


it is true, but under the humility and dejection of 


the flave there i is malice ; and he 1s willing, on 
any fair occaſion, to hazard a ſeverer fate, on 
condition only, that the oppreſlor i is levelled with 
the oppreſied. He who under the neceſſary in- 
equalities of political ſociety forgets that himſelf and 
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his fellow clod are naturally equal, is an oppreſſor 
on principle, and he cannot at once be injurious 
and ſafe. But what ſhall we ſay? abſtracting this 
country alone, among the ſtates in union this is 
nearly the caſe, and they only a& powerfully, 
for a certain time, without, whilſt diſcontent is 

mining all 2ihin : their reſources alſo, are limited, 
and may ſoon fail; whereas France is already at 
the worſt, and has nothing further to fear. 
Even we ourſelves are not without our vexations ; 
upon ancient eſtabliſhments ſome ruſt will grow; 
but in the preſent moment, it would be madneſs to 
touch any principal wheel, we muſt carry our- 
ſelves, as we are, to battle, and not venture to 
manceuvre in the face of the foe. | 


I will add but a few words. It has been 
inſiſted on, that our alarms are vain, for that 
the preſent ſtate of France cannot long endure, 
as all moveable property, houſes, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of every kind, muſt, in the rapid whirl of 
things, be ſuddenly ſwept away. It is poſ- 
fibly true, that palaces may fall, but cottages 
will riſe. The ſexes will meet on better and more 
equal terms than before, and the heirs of equality be 
more numerouſly born. The land will be divided 
into ſmaller portions, and will yield, in ſpite of 

the intermiſſions of induſtry, and the uncertainty 

of poſſeſſion, more fruits than ſecurity can draw 

from extenſive farms. Our ingroſſed farms in 
England have ſpread ſolitude around. In an- 
H 2 tient 
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tient times, our commons and foreſts were the 
copious ſources of population, the ſtrong and 
natural ſupply of labour and of war, and the 


numerous tenants of our ſmall farms, their ſturdy 


ſons and roſy daughters made the fields rejoice ; 
ill exchanged for the ſolitary factor of oppreſſion, 
and his half-ſtarved ſlaves. But we muſt not 


give way to regrets. Let us look to France, 
where paſſions are oppoſed to paſſions ; rapine 


is met in full career by rapine ; ambition 


by ambition; and revenge falls by revenge; 


where the whole country is overwhelmed by 
anarchy, and over the wide circuit of which, 
the dove of peace, however commiſſioned, might 
ſtretch her wings in vain. Not a ſingle leaf of 
olive can be found. 


I hall conclude this pamphlet even here. 


The ſubject is not of ſuch a nature, as that in the 


language of mechanics, I can correctly wind it up, 


or put it, as in a finiſhed ſtate, out of hand; for 


ſay what one may, there will be much left 


to be ſaid. I have, however, executed my firſt 
purpoſe, and ſomething more. It appeared to 
me, viewing the ſubje& as I do, to be an act of 
duty, in all of whatever condition, to contribute 


ſomething towards producing, in this moment, an 


union of the public mind, which the writer of 
theſe ſheets knew not how otherwiſe to attempt 
as his part of duty, than by delineating, as he 


could, the danger, and thereby ſpreading the 


alarm; 
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alarm; and being a mere ſpeculatiſt, and 
without connection, he thought it likely, that 
he might place this ſubject in rather a new 
point of view; for thoſe who catch the 
tone from one-another are more likely, as he 
thinks, to blunt the imprefiions already made, 
than to give them new vigour and force. For 
his motives he has no apology to make, for the 
execution, much. He fears alſo, the imputation of 
vanity and impertinence, in thus thruſting himſelf 
forward among more authentic men ; and mean- 
ing to propoſe only, and not preſuming to zeach, 
he is afraid, upon a flight view of the papers before 
him, that he has not, every where, carefully ex- 
preſſed that deference for the judgement of others, 
and that juſt difidence of his own, which yet he 
moſt certainly feels; but he hopes that every inat- 
tention of that ſort, the reader will be pleaſed 
good naturedly to ſupply. 


POST- 
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TEE writer of this pamphlet having, on the 
death of the Queen of France, written a ſmall 

letter, publiſhed in the Public Advertiſer, this: 

letter obtained the notice of ſome friends, who 
thought it worthy of a re- publication in a ſeparate 

ſheet, which was accordingly executed; out of 
reſpect, therefore, to their favourable opinion, 

be thinks it incumbent upon him to annex that 

re-publication to the foregoing ſheets. 
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The following Letter appeared in one of the public 
papers ſoon after the execution of the late unfortu- 
nate MARIE ANTOINETTE. The complicated 
ſcene of guilt and enormity which preceded and 
accompanied the aft of taking away the Queen's life, = 
is here faithfully delineated. Several Gentlemen -4 

having read this performance with greatpleaſure, 4 
_ concurred in thinking that a re-publication of it 
_ would be acceptable to thoſe perſons who might not 
| bave an opportunity of ſeeing the original publica- 
tion, in which the atrocious conduct and motives of. 
be French regicides are ſo well expoſed to view. 
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SIR, 


I ASK, coolly and temperately, if the moſt 
T converſant in hiſtory know of any crime commit- 
ted at any period, more baſe and atrocious than 
that which has been lately perpetrated in Fance? 
I ſpeak not of the murder of the late king, 
charged and found guilty of ſelf-defence, and 
falſely too; for he had voluntarily ſacrificed more 
than half his rights for a ſuppoſed public good. 
But it muſt be owned that the Convention, reſo- 
lute as they were to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
whole regal power, were under ſtrong tempta- 
tions. Living, the king might be conſidered as 
n fixed ſtandard of royalty, around whom every 
thing that was regal, might ſuddenly colle&. 
Dead, the claims of royalty would yeſt in a baby, 
| and 
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and could not be tranſmitted by the laws of nature 
in a direct, nor, by the laws of the kingdom, 28 
collateral line; and this baby was in their hands, 
and they would become thereby the depoſitories 
both of regal claims and popular power; nor 
were there any deceits practiſed beyond à few 
ſlight forms: it was in fact, an open, profitable 
murder; nor was the poignard ſo much lifted 
againſt Louis as againſt Royalty, Their object 
was to murder the king in the man, and accord- 
ingly they ſtruck like able villains, and not like 
inſidious fiends. They took alſo, frankly, the 
evil with the good; they revolted, and knew they 
ſhould revolt a great party in France, and all the 
world beſide; and bold and daring acts, openly 
avowed, redeem themſelves tn ſome meaſure, in 
our imperfect apprehenſions, from difgrace, and 
are exampled beſide in the former time. 


3 


But we are now to ſpeak to a very different ſubje& 
---the recent execution of the Queen. Was it ne- 
ceſſary or profitable that ſhe ſhould fall? and 
that too after a conſiderable interval of time! A 
woman, a flranger, and at the time, no otherwiſe 
connected with France but as the mother of the 
child. Wherefore ſhould they now, without any 
viſible motive, revolt the world again? She 
was dignified and heroic, it may be ſaid; but 
what then? Amid fo many ſurrounding dan- 
oers, ſhe could not be eſpecially feared ; they 
might have held her in bondage. Living, ſhe 
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was a valuable pledge; but dead, ſhe was no- 

thing. But whether they ſet her at liberty, or 
held her in chains, ſeemed very immaterial. The 
child only was the intereſting object, and he 
would of courſe remain. It was indeed equally 
important that they ſhould detain him, and yet 
preſerve his life. Defroyed, his claims would 
paſs to his uncles, who are adults, and out of 
their power ; and yet to let him grow into man- 
hood might be dangerous too. But how could it 
be helped? Among evils, nothing i is left us but 
to chooſe the legt. All their purpoſes might be 
effected during his minority; and if not, they 
might truſt the chapter of accidents for the reſt. 
Such, I think, would have been the reaſoning of 
ordinary villany ; but it was for the Committee of 
General Safety to aſſume the policy of Hell. It 
was for them to ſzeth the lamb in the mother's 
blood; to deſtroy the promiſe of manhood in a 
child; to preſerve his body, and to kill his 
mind. ſt was for them to find out a full- grown 
Agrippina in a wretched priſoner, and an infant 
Nero in the ſhell; to convert a mother and woman 
into a monſter, and a prince into a ſooterkin- the 
natural increaſe, according to them, and moſt 
genuine offspring of a throne. And can the vir- 
tuous and enlightened Sans Culottes, exclaim 
they, tolerate: a monſter, and venerate an ape? 
And can they ſuffer an Agrippina to live, or a 
'Nero to reign? Already, they affirm, has this 
wicked imp of Royalty committed inceſt with his 
, I mother; 
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mother; already has he ſworn away her life; 
already is he debilitated with debauchery 
and pollution, and in paſſage to become an 


ideot and a beaſt. But theſe are impoſſible 


crimes; they are contrary to nature, and no 
mother will believe. But why ſpeak of nature? 
ſay they; there is one nature of men, and another 
of kings ; and they are in conſtant hoſtility with 
each other. But can ignorance itſelf believe ? 
Wil not the groſſneſs of the falſehood betray the 
villany ; and diſappoint their ends? It may 
be hoped ſo indeed; but yet I cannot tell. 
France is heated like a furnace, ſhe boils over 
with fury; and thoſe ingredients are thrown in, 


that they may operate to inflame the maſs.--- 


The great art of this Committee is to blind the 
people in their own rage, to render them deſpe- 
rate by a participation in guilt, and to ſhut out 
all other nations, that may thereby ſhut in the 
F rench ; and in that ſtate broke them by the 
pee E as, Ho and reading, 
may involve them in tenfold rage, in which: ſtate 
alone the people can be manufactured to their uſe. 
Rage is always blind, and before any degree of 
reaſon or common ſenſe can be reſtored, this 
Committee may perhaps profit of its crimes; and 
as to the future, it is their character, that at what- 
ever is poſthumous they laugh ; nor would it be 
amiſs, I think, pf miniſters would conſider that 
we are engaged in a war of opinion as well as force, 
and that the pen may poſſibly be well drawn 

"i 3 forth 


FW 


fark. in ad of the ſword. If che wicked wie of 

this Committee could be well and plainly deve- 
loped in the midſt of France, the deluded multi- 

tude might be taught to find their greateſt ene - 


mies in the Convention itſelf, and immolate them 


there; but be that as it may, there is one afſer- 
tion which they doubtleſs mean to verify; that is, 
they mean to produce this boy, aſter two or three 
years, by the moſt curſed acts, a perfect imbecile, 
and unfit to reign; and already have they _ 


ue to ics ſuch an ds 


I do noe RE har this child has given any 
evidence againſt his mother, and I hope not. 
We have only, as it ſhould appear, their word 
for it, which is nothing. But if he has been in- 
duced ſo to do, no matter by what arts, he has 
ſwallowed the poiſon of the mind, and he will 
have no uſe of diſcretion, if ever he ſhall be 


able to obtain it, but to hate his exiſtence and to 


| ſeek a grave. But what ſhall we ſay of the mo- 
ther? the torture of her mind, in conſequence of 


- ſuch a charge, muſt have been extreme : ſhe 


muſt have ſtood frozen with horror, and felt as if 
nature had turned back on itſelf, that the lights of 
heaven were extinguiſhed, and reaſon, and juſtice, 
and mercy, were no more; and yet, wonderful to 
relate, {tilt preſerving a dignity that might have 
drawn reverence from any ſavages but thoſe of 
human race, But yet this torture was but an inci- 
dent only in their drama; it was not wholly for the 
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